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ROMAN DECORATION. 



The mode of decorating the walls at Pompeii 
shows that the Romans had cultivated this branch 
of decorative art to a notable extent. Besides 
ornamental devices in stucco and other materials, 
the walls were frequently covered with paintings. 
Until the time of Augustus it seems to have been 
usual among the Romans to paint the walls of 
houses one single color, relieved by capricious 
ornaments ; but that emperor introduced as a 
general fashion, that which had been partially 
acted on before, covering entire walls with pictures 
and landscapes. In his time is said to have been 
introduced, by a painter named Ludius, the style 
of decoration now called "arabesque," and the 
taste spread so rapidly that specimens of the art 
are met with in nearly all the ruins of buildings 
erected about that time, such as those at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Poz- 
zuoli. When the ruins 
of these towns were 
first excavated, many 
of the buried rooms 
were called grotto* or 
subterranean rooms, 
and as the painting in 
question were found 
abundantly on the 
walls of these rooms, 
the style of painting 
obtained the name of 
grotesque, by which it 
is known as well as 
by that of arabesque. 

It has been ob- 
served that Vitruvius 
was entirely out of 
conceit with this mode 
of ornament, as not 
representing any natu- 
ral object, but that 
posterity has over- 
ruled his judgment, 
lor the arabesque style 
of decoration has had 
a large degree of favor 
in all subsequent ages. 
Raphael is understood 
to have derived the 
plan of the Vatican 
frescoes from the 
paintings found in the 
Roman baths. 

A writer upon the 
excavations at Pompeii, 
alludes to a remark- 
able and interesting 
mode of wall painting 
which prevailed to 
some extent. " It is 
singular that in many 
cases, though a pic- 
ture be not ill -pre- 
served, a style of 
painting has been 
adopted which, though 
calculated to decorate 
the wall, is by no 
means intelligible on a 
nearer approach. In a 
chamber near the en- 
trance of the Chalei- 
dium, by the statue of 
Eumochia, is a picture 
in which, from a cer- 
tain distance, a town, 
a tent, and something 
like a marriage cere- 
mony might be per- 
ceived, but which van- 
ished into an assem- 
blage of apparently 
unmeaning blots, so 

as entirely to elude the skill of an artist who 
was endeavoring to copy it at the distance of 
three or four feet. Another picture of the same 
kind is or was visible in the chamber of the 
Perseus and Andromeda. An entire farm yard 
with animals, a fountain, and a beggar, seemed to 
invite the antiquary to a closer inspection which 
only produced confusion and disappointment, and 
proved that the picture could not be copied 
except by a painter possessing the skill and touch 
of the original artist. It is probable that those 
who were in the habit of painting these unreal 
pictures, had the art of producing them with 
great ease and expedition, and that they served 
to fill a compartment where greater detail was 
deemed unnecessary. 

The same writer states that this mode of rep- 
resenting the effect of a picture upon a wall, 
instead of imitating nature itself, is applied with 



considerable success to the decoration of some 
modern mansions. There is in the Palazzo 
Somuzzi, at Rieti, a room of magnificent dimen- 
sions, on entering which a visitor imagines himself 
in an apartment hung with green damask and 
decorated with a profusion of splendid pictures. 
There are Madonnas and Holy Families, land- 
scapes, animals, and battle pieces which recall at 
the moment the names and works of the most 
distinguished artists. A further examination on a 
nearer approach shows that no one of the objects 
has any decided form or outline or intelligible 
sign. Not only does the whole collection consist 
in the representation of pictures, but their seem- 
ingly gold frames are merely wooden moldings, 
roughly painted with ochre, most scantily touched 
here and there, in the prominent parts, with 
gilding to represent the effect of reflected light. 
Behind each sham picture was nothing but the 
white wall, and the apparently rich silk hangings 




the preceding paragraph were specimens rather of 
the scene-painting art, since the effect does not 
seem to have depended on the eye of the spectator 
being exactly at one particular spot so much as in 
the circumstance of the picture being seen at a 
distance rather than closely, a condition exactly 
followed in placing the painted scenes at a thea- 
ter. 

The ancients were acquainted with the modes 
of painting on wood, cloth, ivory, parchment and 
plaster according to the purposes intended. Many 
of the rooms were painted in encaustic, that is 
covered with wax which was heated after being 
applied. When one uniform coating of color was 
to be applied to a wall in this way, the plaster or 
stucco was first suffered to dry completely and 
then the color mixed with wax and boiling oil 
was laid on with a brush ; a chafing dish of hot 
coals was held as near as could be to the walls to 
"sweat" the wax, after which the surface was 

rubbed with a piece of 
solid wax. and finally 
polished with a piece 
of fine linen. 

Painting in fresco 
or upon wet plaster, 
was also practiced by 
the Romans. In some 
of the rooms at Pom- 
peii, where detached 
figures have been 
painted upon a colored 
ground, the partial 
destruction of the 
colors has exposed to 
view the outlines 
traced upon the wall 
apparently while wet 
with a gravel. In a 
painting of the Three 
Graces, found in a 
private house in the 
"street of the silver- 
smiths," there are 
figures or ornaments 
painted on a colored 
ground, and the entire 
outer or second color 
has peeled off in con- 
sequence of damp and 
recent exposure to the 
air, while the outline 
remains, cut deep into 
the background with 
some sharp instrument. 



WROUGHT-IRON GATE, MADE IN STUTTGART. 

consist in a few narrow strips of the stuff between 
the frames ; yet the whole has a good effect. 

From this description we may conclude that 
this style of pictorial art was either a species of 
anamorphosis or a sort of scene painting. An 
anamorphosis is a picture which must be viewed 
from one single spot alone ; if seen nearer or 
further, or above or below, or to the right or the 
left of this spot, it appears at once extravagantly 
out of drawing, vertical lines appear to lean to 
one side, and horizontal lines are like inclined 
planes ; indeed, not only do they appear to be so, 
but they are really so, and only assumes the cor- 
rect proportions and arrangement when viewed from 
a single spot. The perspective law which regulates 
the arrangement of the lines is explained in most 
of the treatises on optics, and the pictures them- 
selves form a sort of philosophical toy. It is 
probable, however, that the pictures described in 



To treat oak or 
mahogany with the 
fumes of ammonia, it 
is necessary to procure 
a box of sufficient size 
in which to place the 
article to be treated. 
The air and light must 
be as much as possible 
excluded, and for this 
reason it is necessary 
to stop all seams and 
crevices, bearing in 
mind that the closer 
the box the sooner the 
desired results will be 
attained. 

The box ready, a 
flat dish or plate of 
strong ammonia should 
be placed in the bot- 
tom, so that the fumes 
will rise and surround 
the object. All that is 
now necessary is to 
place the article in the 
box, nailing up as close 
as possible and await 



results. Ten hours exposure using strong ammo- 
nia, should give a good color ; if not dark enough 
let it remain longer, bearing in mind, however, 
that the wood will present no noticeable change 
until oiled or brought in contact with a wet sub- 
stance such as shellac. It is well, therefore, to 
note the progress by touching the wood with the 
wet finger when it will show at once the stage it 
has reached. 

There could be no better method devised to 
stain oak than this when practicable, and in 
adopting it we simply anticipate nature which in 
time through the action of the ammonia of the 
atmosphere would present the same result. 



The Viennese workmen, in their enameled 

glass caskets, many extremely costly, illustrate 

the extreme beauty of the enrichment of a fire- 
gilt brass border. 



